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There are 600.000 words in the English language. 
The educated adult uses about 2,000 a day. 
Of these, the 500 most frequently used have 14.000 different definitions. 
Does anyone know what anyone else is talking about? 
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From the Editor .. . 


As you receive this issue of College Radio you are receiving the 
last effort until October. If you like what you see, and what you have 
seen for the past five months, you should ask yourself a question. 
What have I done to contribute to the improvement of College 
Radio? After all it is your magazine and whether it is bad or good 
depends a great deal on whether you have helped. So keep those 
cards and letters coming in, and don’t forget us here at Stillwater. 


sek ok ok ok 


Say what about CONVO30! Even if I do say so myself, that was 
an event to remember. See pages 14-16 for CONVO30 highlights. 


He a ok oe ok 


Well since this is the last issue until October we thought it might 
be fun to take a look at some of the past CR’s in a little different 
light . . . hence the cover. 


Look it over closely and you can trace the past school year of 
CR and IBS. 


NATIONAL 


NEWS 


On February 1, 1969, Radio McGill 
(McGill University, Montreal, Cana- 
da) sponsored the first all Canada 
conference of college radio stations in 
Canadian history. This meeting, en- 
titled COMMUNICATION ‘69 at- 
tracted some 60 to 70 station repre- 
sentatives from more than a dozen 
campus radio stations in eastern and 
central Canada. 

Nine hour-long sessions (held in 
groups of three) covered a wide spec- 
tra of college radio problems, from sur- 
viving in Canada’s ultra confused leg- 
al structure to programming format. 
Speakers included a cariety of past 
and current station personnel and 
proved to meet most of the desires of 
those present. Notable among these 
were Brian Gilhuly of the CRTC 
(the Canadian FCC), Bert Cannings 
of CFCF-TV, Ray Chaisson of CB- 
MT, representatives from Bell Cana- 
da, and Peter Desbarats, prominent 
Canadian journalist and news analyst. 
IBS Vice President Bob Tarleton rep- 
resented the System and the Ameri- 
can viewpoint in the sessions. 

Special meetings with the IBS rep- 
resentative and among the Canadian 
stations themselves resulted in a de- 
cision to implement organization of the 
Canadian Stations. Another meeting 
next Fall, to be hosted again by Mc- 
Gill, will probably see more decisive 
action in this direction and a few de- 
cisions on the nature of this new as- 
sociation. Some form of cohesion, by 
means of an effective IBS Region, or 
otherwise, should enable the Canadian 
campuses to make up for lost time and 
to obtain sufficient standing with the 
Canadian governmental authorities to 
broaden the current overly restrictive 
regulations. 

All in all, this first all-Canadian 
college radio conference was a real 
trailblazer: an effective seminar in new 
techniques and ideas, a forum for the 
exhange of views, and a foundation 
for the building of a solid collegiate 
radio industry in Canada. Radio Mc- 
Gill and her station manager, Clayton 
Wright, are to be greatly congratu- 
lated on their outstanding efforts and 
effective planning. 
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The National Office of Iota Beta 
Sigma, the National Honorary Broad- 
casting Fraternity, has relocated to 
Garnerville, New York. The Grand 
Executive Secretary of Iota Beta Sig- 
ma, Donald Alan Grant announced 
the move on March 1. The relocation 
was made to centralize the business 
office and made available data _ pro- 
cessing services to the nations largest 
broadcasting honorary. The Grand 
Executive Secretary stated that the 
move will result in faster and better 
service to the member chapters. 


The address ‘of the new national of- 
fice is: Donald Alan Grant, Grand 
Executive Secretary of Iota Beta Sig- 
ma, 25g Fairway Gardens, Garnerville, 
New York 10923. 


Irts Sets Up Time-Buying Course 
For Disadvantaged Minority Students 


New York, N.Y.: The International 
Radio and Television Society announc- 
ed the establishment of a _ broadcast 
time-buying training program for dis- 
advantaged students at the college lev- 
el. 

The program, called “Doorway to 
Advertising,” is a joint voluntary ef- 
fort of the IRTS and a number of 
leading advertising agencies, which are 
providing a blue-ribbon faculty and 
“classroom” facilities. Eight agencies 
have already committed themselves to 
hiring graduates of the 13 week, two- 
hour-a-week course. 


Classes, in the evening, are expected 
to get under way in mid-March. 


At the outset, the program is being 
limited to students who are complet- 
ing either a two or four-year college. 
Thirty students are being sought for 
the first course, and interested appli- 
cants should write to Dr. Edward Lew- 
is, Chairman of Cooperative Education 
of the Borough of Manhattan Com- 
munity College, who is handling the 
initial screening process. 


The program was conceived and or- 
ganized by the IRT’s Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Urban Affairs, under the 
chairmanship of Richard Pinkham of 
Ted Bates. The faculty is headed by 
Herb Maneloveg of BBD&O, and he 
has lined up a teaching staff from the 
media departments of some of the top 
agencies. 

The classroom will be the ‘Media 
Department of BBD&O, in order to 
give the students practical experience 
with calculators, rate cards and rating 
books. Examinations will be given, and 


students successfully completing the 
course will be issued diplomas. 

In commenting on the seminar, ‘Mr. 
Pinkham said “we intend to make this 
a meaningful and continuing program, 
which will not only offer practical 
training to members of minority 
groups, but also open the doors of ag- 
ency media departments to them—and 
jobs.” 

Mr. Pinkham also stressed the op- 
portunities that are open to ambitious 
young people in the whole media/pro- 
gramming area, and that advancement 
can be rapid and rewarding. 


BRIGHTER OUTLOOK FOR FM 


FM’s most important event will be 
passage of all-channel radio legisla- 
tion requiring sets to have both AM 
and FM, said Abe Voron, president 
of the National Association of FM 
Broadcasters. At its annual meeting in 
Washington, D. C., the NAFMB was 
told that the all channel set would 
permit FM to greatly strengthen dur- 
ing drive-time as a result of automo- 
bile radios. Voron said this is FM’s 
weakest area and one of greatest op- 
portunity. 


SPOTMASTER 


Solid-State Portable 


REMOTE 
AMPLIFIER 


The RA-4CA is a lightweight, four-channel 
portable mixer amplifier specifically de- 
signed for remote broadcast or auxiliary 
studio use. It is completely self-contained 
and operates from either AC or batteries 
(switching automatically to battery opera- 
tion if AC power fails); runs as long as 
200 hours on low-cost ‘'D”’ cells. It offers 
four microphone channels with master 
gain and P.A. feed, all controlled from the 
front panel. Lightweight construction (just 
11 pounds with batteries), a convenient 
carrying handle and a snap-on front cover 
mean the RA-4CA can be easily set up to 
operate anywhere. For further information, 
please write or call today: 


BROADCAST ELECTRONICS, INC. 


_ 8810 Brookville Road 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
Area Code 301 e 588-4983 
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You only get out of a thing 


what you put into it. 


Our new Criterion series tape cartridge system is the 
certain, for-sure way to get the best sound into your 
cartridges, then get it out of them at air time. Here’s why: 


# Improved tape drive — exclusive 450-rpm 4-pound 
Hysteresis synchronous positive-speed motor. ® Speed 
accuracy of 0.2% — direct Capstan drive comparable to 
finest reel-to-reel machines. = No tape skewing — exclusive 
triple tape guide assembly with precision-machined cast 
aluminum head mounting. ® Positive alignment of tape 
cartridges and other components — heavy duty machined 
cast aluminum base. ® Low signal to noise ratios — space-age 
alloy motor shielding. = Superb fidelity — solid-state 
plug-in electronics and fully regulated power supply. 


We'll be happy to send you all the technical details on this 
newest and finest tape cartridge system. Just jot down your 
name, station and address on this ad and mail it to us. 


Basic Criterion series solid-state playback 

unit and recording amplifier. Available in 
slide-out rack panel mounting or trimline desk 
console. Mono or stereo. 1-, 2-, or 3-tone. 


AUTOMATIC TAPE CONTROL DIVISION 


1107 East Croxton Avenue 
Bloomington, Illinois 61702, U.S.A. 


Gates Radio Company, 
Quincy, Illinois wi i 
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REGIONAL 


Navi 


The Northwestern Region of IBS 
has put together a newsletter called 
The Nor’wester. The first issue came 
out this spring and carried a capsule 
look at each station in the region. 
Lawrence C. Seale, Director, said his 
region includes 13 stations in Alaska, 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Mon- 
tana. The small number of stations 
and the great distances between them 
has severely hampered the effective- 
ness of IBS in the past. It is hoped 
that The Nor’wester will help over- 
come these obstacles and bring the reg- 
ion together. 


Capital Region— 


To start off, the Capitol Region wel- 
comes a new member. Radio Station 
WRITC at Trinity College joined IBS 
at CONVO380 and went on the air the 
24th of March, their first try at broad- 
casting. Below this report you will find 
statistics on the station. 


A Regional Meeting is being plan- 
ned for Sunday the 27th of April at 
the Naval Academy. A new Regional 
Director will be elected and topics of 
discussion will include a tie line sys- 
tem for the Region and Station Pro- 
motion. 


CALENDAR 


April 17-19—IJnternational Radio & 
Television Society college confer- 
ence. Hotel Commodore, New York. 


June 19-21—Second annual Billboard 
radio programming forum. Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. 


CONVO31I SCHEDULED 


CONVO31 will be held in Chicago, 
back to back with the NAB, April 3, 
4, 5, 1970. 

While the hotel has not yet been 
finalized, several plans have already 
been released. Convention Chairman 
M. W. Kohlstrom anticipates 75-100 
exhibitors will attend next year. Also 
there will be regional banquets on Fri- 
day evening. 
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IBS Membership 
Grows 


The following stations have been 
added to the conditional membership 
roles of IBS: 


WPGH (Mrs. Esther Kitzes) 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 15213 


KUSF (Richard Melo) 
University of San Francisco 
San Francisco, California 94117 


WCWM (George E. Lott) 
College of William & Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 23185 


WMMR (Dr. Donald Browne) 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 


WNTE (J. Bruce Davis) 
Mansfield State College 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 16933 
WRUV (Marvin R. Bensman ) 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 04051 
WOCR (William D. Shigley ) 
State University College 
Seneca Hall 

Oswego, New York 13126 
KSSR (Dr. Paul Lepse) 
Seattle Pacific College 
Seattle, Washington 98119 
WDAV (Earl Lawrimore) 
Davidson College 

‘Davidson, N. C. 28036 

KVRO (Jack Deskin) 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 
WEHL (Dean Thomas J. C. Smyth) 
University of N.C. at Greensboro 
Greensboro, N.C. 24712 
WMCR (Robert C. Norman) 
Marist College 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12601 
WFPR (Stephen de P. Gilbert) 
Franklin Pierce College 
Rindge, N. H. 03461 

WNRU (Dirk B. VanZaaen 
Rutgers University 

Newark, N. J. 07102 
WKOC—FM (Harold W. Reed) 
Olivet Nazarene College 
Kankakee, Illinois 60901 
WSSR 

University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
ZNON 

University of Toronto 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
KMEA (Joe A. Ward) 
University of Missouri 

Rolla, Missouri 65401 


WLCL (Chester Kondratowicz ) 
Lewis College 
Lockport, Illinois 60401 


KOXY (Herta Anderson) 
Occidental College 

1600 Campus Road 

Los Angeles, California 90041 


WEKU—FM (James S. Harris) 
Eastern Kentucky University 
Richmond, Kentucky 40475 


KDIC (Prof. William Vanderpool) 
Grinnell College 
Grinnell, Iowa 50112 


KMAC (Franz X. Westermier ) 
Macalester College 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 


WMHC (Mr. Louis W. Moelchert ) 
Mars Hill College 

Mars Hill, N.C. 28754 

WBCR (Prof. Robert Williams) 
Brooklyn College 

Brooklyn, New York 11210 

WRPS (Daniel Cook) 

N.Y. State University College 
Potsdam, New York 13676 

KMC (Dr. Bruce Lombard) 


Midwestern College 
Dension, Iowa 51442 


Your old QRK 
TURNTABLE 
is worth $40) 
against the purchase 
of a new QRK-12C, 
12° Custom Turntable 


contact your local QRK 

distributor, your CCA 

representative, or the 
QRK Plant 

1568 N. SIERRA VISTA 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 
CCA ELECTRONICS CORPORATION 


ELECTRONIC 
PRODUCTS 
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Letters to the Editor .. . 


Dear Sir: 

The members of Radio UNB, on be- 
half of the people of CANADA, would 
like to take issue over the wording of 
‘College Radio’, December, 1968, page 
49. On this page you describe two 
Canadian college stations under the 
heading “Province of Canada”. We are 
not your province! Canada is a coun- 
try which has a central government 
and 10 provinces—as the U.S. has 
states. 

We would appreciate an apology for 
the error. 5 

Yours sincerely, 
John Turgoose 
Station Manager 


Dear Mr. Turgoose: 


Jack W. Deskin, publisher of Col- 
lege Radio Magazine, has sent me a 
copy of your recent letter. 

He is aware, as I am aware, of Can- 
ada’s_ great heritage and_ energetic 
young people. We are both now aware 
that Canada has ten provinces and we 
appreciate your letter. 

As a token of friendship, Jack has 
asked me to send you an OKIE certif- 
icate, which is self-explanatory. 

We're pretty proud of Oklahoma, 
Just as you are proud of Canada. 

Best wishes for the future. 

Sincerely, 

Dewey F. Bartlett 
GOVERNOR 
State of Oklahoma 


FINAL ACTIONS 


Greensboro, N.C.—Trustees of Guild- 
ford College. Granted ch. 214, 10 w. 
Antenna height above average ter- 
rain 68 ft. P.O. box address: c/o 
Newlin, 5800 Friendly Ave. Greens- 
James C. Newlin, 5800 Friendly 
Ave. Greensboro, N. C. 24710. Edu- 
cational. 


NEW STATIONS—APPLICATIONS 

Maryville, Mo.—Northwest Missouri 
State College. Seeks 90.5 me. ch. 
2138, 112.794 kw. Antenna height 
above average terrain 514.25 ft. P.O. 
address: c/o Dr. Robert Foster, 
NMSC, Maryville, Mo. 64468. Ed- 
ucational. 

Springfield, S.D.—Southern State Col- 
lege. Seeks 88.5 mec. ch. 203, 10 w. 
Antenna height above average ter- 
rain 85 ft. P.O. address: c/o Marion 
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FCC ACTIONS 


§ 


Enclosed you will find a copy of 


EDITOR: 


our “WNYT Newsletter” which is 
written by one of our students, Steve 
Freeman. I hope that you will read 
it and find it most informative. It is our 
first attempt at a music-information 
newsletter. 

Could you possibly include portions 
of this Newsletter in forthcoming is- 
sues of College Radio? We plan to is- 
sue it twice a month and will be happy 
to forward a copy to you. 

Therefore, please answer me as 
soon as possible. May I also mention 
at this time that College Radio has 
improved quite a bit since moving to 
Oklahoma and finally, I look forward 
to reading it rather than placing it in 
our “‘circular file.” 

Martin M. Goldberg 

Station Manager 

WNYT Radio 

New York Institute of Technology 
Old Westbury, N. Y. 11568 


Thanks for the compliment and 
thanks for the Newsletter. Please keep 
us on your list. 


R. Heusinkveld, SSC, Springfield, 
S.D. 57062. Educational. 


CALL LETTER ACTION 
KWSC, Washington State University, 
Pullman, Wash. Granted KWSU. 


CALL LETTER APPLICATIONS 


Southern Illinois University, Edwards- 


ville. Requests WSIE (FM). Ed- 
ucational. 
Vermont State Colleges, Randolph 


Center, Vt. Requests WVTC (FM) 
Educational. 


EXISTING STATIONS 

KFCA (FM) Phoenix. Granted CP 
to install new type transmitter, 
ERP 290 w. Educational. 

KXKxX (FM) San Francisco. Grant- 
ed CP to change antenna-transmit- 
ter location to KQED-TV. Trans- 
mitter building. Educational. 


| | 
Technical Radio 


Broadcasting 
Equipment 
Marketing 
Positions 


Career opportunities for college 
graduates, either BSEE or Business 
major, interested in combining tech. 
interest 


nical radio broadcasting 


with equipment marketing. 


Positions are in headquarters 


sales office in dynamic Midwest 


community. 


In addition to familiarity with 


broadcasting equipment, applicant 
should have drive, initiative, and 


be sales and marketing minded. 


Wonderful long-range opportunity 


with this expanding growth-minded 


company. 


Please send resume to: 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
GATES RADIO COMPANY 


| QUINCY, ILLINOIS | 
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A New Net With A New Sound 


Since October 1st, 1968, a new net- 
work of college radio stations has been 
in operation in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania. Known as the Keystone Col- 
legiate Radio Network, the network 
provides live news, sports, and fea- 
ture programs to its nine affiliated 
stations nightly. 


The network was formed last sum- 
mer by the student station manager of 
the Elizabethtown College radio sta- 
tion, Paul Heil of WWEC. Heil in- 
vestigated the possibilities of setting 
up such a network and, after receiving 
enthusiastic replies from many of the 
area college radio stations, obtained 
sponsorship for some of the network 
programs. 


The network is financed solely 
through the sale of advertising on the 
network, both programs and commer- 
cial spot campaigns. Heil admits, how- 
ever, that the network has to date fail- 
ed to fully pay its way. 


Stations presently affiliated with 
the network include WLCL, Wilson 
College; WSYC, Shippensburg State 
College; WWGC, Gettysburg College; 
WWFEFM, Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege; WWEC, Elizabethtown College; 


WXAC, Albright College; WkKSC, 
Kutztown ‘State College; WMUH, 
Muhlenberg College; and WMSR, 


Millersville State College. 


Programming on the Keystone Col- 
legiate Radio Network is designed to 
present news and features in such a 
way as to appeal to the college stu- 
dent, while at all times maintaining 
professional standards. 


“News Tonight” is the prime eve- 
ning newscast on the network each 
weeknight at 7 p.m. The 10-minute 
program, anchored by Heil, summar- 
izes the most important news of the 
day, both national and international, 
and emphasizes the use of actuality to 
provide the sound of today’s news. To 
augment the network’s own actuality 
sources, KCRN has subscribed to Ra- 
dio News International, New York, 
for several daily actuality feeds. The 
network makes these available to the 
affiliated stations, as well as using this 
material in network programs. The 
program is nationally sponsored, and 
originates from “network central” in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, where the 
network offices and main studios are 
located. 
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Another of the prime network pro- 
grams is “Keystone Collegiate Scene,” 
a nightly 10-minute report of news and 
features from campuses across. the 
country as well as those served by 
the affiliated stations of the Keystone 
Collegiate Radio Network. On this 
program as well, the use of actuality 
and direct reports is stressed. In the 
past month, the program has featured 
direct reports and extensive actuality 
from such news-making campuses as 
San Francisco State, the University of 


Wisconsin, the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Rutgers University, New 
York University, Penn State, and 


Cheyney State, to mention a few. 


“Keystone Collegiate Scene” also 
includes student opinion polls, fea- 
tures about student life on KCRN 
campuses and across the country, and, 
whenever possible, reports of humor- 
ous news from the nation’s campuses. 


Sports is another important part of 
Keystone Collegiate Radio Network 
service. A 10-minute nightly sports- 
cast, “Keystone Collegiate Sportsline,” 
originates each evening at 7:10 p.m. 
from WWE\, Franklin and Marshall 
College in Lancaster. WWFM is pre- 
sently the only college station which 
can originate live program material 
for the network other than the net- 
work itself, but a two-way connection 
from WMSR, Millersville State Col- 
lege, is being considered. Programming 
from WWEM for the network is sup- 
ervised by Ted Lyman, WWFM sta- 
tion manager and new director of the 
IBS Middle Atlantic region, and by 
Dan Korshin. 


Special programs are also an im- 
portant part of network programming, 
especially a new series of programs 
produced in cooperation with WWEC, 
Elizabethtown College, entitled “Com- 
monwealth Collegiate Forum.” The 
program features interviews with 
Pennsylvania newsmakers. The first 
program in the series in February fea- 
tured a press conference with Penn- 
sylvania Governor Raymond P. Shafer 
at the capitol in Harrisburg as arrang- 
ed by KCRN. Reporters from the stu- 
dent press of four Pennsylvania col- 
leges participated. Other such pro- 
grams are in the planning stage, in- 
cluding proposed interviews’ with 
Pennsylvania’s Senators and other 
newsmakers. These programs are also 


being used by some non-network Penn- 
sylvania college stations by tape. 


Keystone Collegiate Radio Network 
is always interested in receiving ma- 
terial from cther college stations, ac- 
cording to Heil. Any station which 
would wish to submit a beeper report 
about something happening on_ its 
campus may call the network collect 
at (717) 397-8404, preferably late af- 
ternoons, weekdays. Feature material 
may be submitted on tape to the net- 
work at 702 Lehigh Avenue, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, 17602. All tape will be 
promptly returned. Inquiries fom stu- 
dent reporters wishing to be “string- 
ers” for certain parts of the country 
are also welcome. 


Last November, Keystone Collegiate 
Radio provided its affiliated stations 
complete election coverage through 
the facilities and staff of WWFM Ra- 
dic. A 60-man team provided up-to- 
the-minute reports from regions across 
the country throughout the night un- 
til 8 a.m. the morning after elections. 
The coverage proved to be excellent 
and in many cases beat the national 
networks by more than an hour in pre- 
dictions and even voter analysis. 


A regular program on the network 
is “UFO’s Today,” a 15-minute bi- 
weekly program about unidentified 
flying objects. This program is also dis- 
tributed nationally to college students 
by the Aerial Phenomena Scientific 
Investigation and Reporting Service, 
of which is broadcast manager. Co- 
director of “APSIRS” is Phil Isard. 
(See CR, March, 1968, p. 14.) 


The network uses regular broadcast 
lines to feed programs to individual 
stations, although some music pro- 
grams are distributed on tape for bet- 
ter fidelity. 


Affiliate response to the network has 
ranged from favorable to quite en- 
thusiastic. Heil hopes to meet with 
representatives from all the affiliates 
at a forthcoming meeting at Franklin 
and Marshall of the IBS Middle At- 
lantic region. A few stations which 
have recently inquired about affiliat- 
ing with the network have been temp- 
orarily turned down because of the ad- 
ditional expense involved, but Heil 
said he hopes to add these and other 
new stations as possible. 
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The Play List - A Contraceptive 


“Music changes and we 
in broadcasting must 
change to keep pace 
with the moods, ideas 

and innovations 
in music.” 


I am supposed to discuss musie lists . . . why you 
should have them, how long they should be and methods 
of using them. 


First, let me be very specific. Should you have one? 
My answer is YES, probably. Second, How long should 
it be? Answer—as long as you feel it should be to cover 
the music you want to play. Third, Should only the selec- 
tions on the list be played with no deviation? Answer— 
yes and no! 


Now, with those specific answers in mind I have ful- 
filled my commitment in this speech and should probably 
sit down. However, I can’t because my suit gets wrinkled 
when I’m sitting and I want to look my best for the cock- 
tail party later. Therefore, I’ll simply continue talking. 


The reason I find it impossible to be specific in my 
answers to questions regarding music lists is that there is 
no pat answer. We in radio are dealing with things which 
are not specific. We deal in emotion, ideas, feelings, 
moods. Broadcasting is not a pure science like math- 
ematics. It changes from time to time, day to day, year to 
year. The best example I can provide is our current tragic 
situation. Out of respect, but also out of emotion, most 
radio stations today are broadcasting more subdued music 
without commercial interruptions. We feel that this is 
what our audiences want at a time when death has taken 
one of our nation’s leaders. A few days from now we will 
return to regular commercial broadcasting. Not because 
the death of Senator Kennedy has been forgotten but be- 
cause with the passage of time the mood and emotion of 
ae people changes and we must change to satisfy their 
need. 
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As program director of 50,000 watt KM- 
PC in Los Angeles, 38 year old Russ 
Barnett has the sole and enormous re- 
sponsibility of supervising the ‘'sound" 
of one of America's most successful and 
complex radio operations. 


Mr. Barnett attended the University of 
Texas and obtained his B.A. He later 
pursued his Masters at Riverside City 
College and San Diego State. 


His initial brush with radio occurred in 
1948, when he hooked on as a part-time 
announcer and news writer with an Aus- 
tin, Texas, radio station while attneding 
the University. Eventually, he returned to 


Ohio and performed for radio stations 
in Canton and Akron. An_ invitation 
prompted Russ to move back to Toledo 
where he joined WTOL as the morning 
personality. Later, he moved to KLIF in 
Dallas as a disc jockey and later joined 
WFAA as News Director. 


In 1961, he assisted in the formulation of 
the world's first all-news radio station, 
X-TRA NEWS. 


He joined KMPC as Program Director in 
1963. KMPC is the headquarters for 
Golden West Broadcasters which owns 
KSFO, San Francisco; KEX, Portland; 
KVI, Seattle; and KTLA-TV, Los Angeles. 


By the same basic logic, music changes and we in 
broadcasting must change constantly to keep pace with 
the moods, ideas and innovations in music. Therefore a 
music list which this week might contain 40 selections 
could conceivably contain 80 next week if enough good 
new material comes in and that which is already popular 
remains so. That is the basic flexibility of KMPC’s music 
list. We want to put a good new release on the air as 
quickly as possible. Not necessarily to beat anyone else, 
but because we feel the audience deserves to hear it as 
soon as we can air it for them. It is my strong feeling that 
the ist which is strictly limited to 30 or 40 selections de- 
prives the listeners of the privilege of hearing new good 
material. If we all waited until a selection became a hit 
before we played it, nothing new would ever be heard. 


Getting back to KMPC’s list, some of the selections 
on our list are designated as MUST PLAY. That is, ma- 
terial which should be played on everyone’s show each 
day. They are selections which are already hits or selec- 
tions which in our professional opinion are destined to be 
hits. 

By the term “‘we” I mean our music committee which 
consists of the General Manager, one of our veteran music 
personalities, our record librarians and myself. We also 
invite our other music personalities to attend our meet- 
ings and listen to the new material and make suggestions. 


Now, this process and method works for us. That is 
not to say it will positively work for you in your market. 
As I said earlier, this is not a pure science. No amount of 
pure research is going to provide all of the answers to 
what the audience wants to hear and when they want to 
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hear it. I don’t mean to indicate that research is not nec- 
essary, it can certainly be of help in determining general 
tastes, opinions regarding programming. But if you ask 
ten people how they like Tom Jones’ recording of “De- 
lilah” you are going to get varying answers. And those 
answers may even vary more after each person has heard 
the record two or theree times. I point this out to em- 
phasize my point that following our research, it still ul- 
timately is up to us as professional broadcasters and pro- 
grammers to make the final judgement on what formats 
we use, what music we play, and what personalities we 
hire. That judgement is based upon our knowledge of our 
business, and our experience. If it is right, we will please 
a certain percentage of the audience, hopefully large 
enough a percentage to convince people that our time is 
worthy of purchase. 


However, again a caution. That which works in one 
market under one set of circumstances does not neces- 
sarily work in another market under the same general 
circumstances. Let’s assume we all broadcast music, have 
music personalities on the air, do commercials in generally 
the same way. I may lead in my market and you may be 
last in your. The factors which determine this variation 
involve much more than the above generalities. At KMPC 
we rly on three helicopters, two fixed wing aircraft and 
four mobile units for traffic and news coverage, California 
Angels baseball, Los Angeles Rams football, UCLA foot- 
ball and basketball for sports coverage, and what I con- 
sider the best lineup of on-air talent in the country to 
make KMPC a distinctive entity on the dial. 


The music we play is an important facet of this en- 
tity and we use it to the best of our ability as an enter- 
tainment factor and a very significant element in the 
quality of the air product. It is selected within what we 
call the middle of the road modern category. The policy 
avoids what we consider “hard rock” but it covers a wide 
range of music. We will definitely play a good Country 
and Western selection, a good rhythm and blues selection 

. . and for that matter, a good selection in any category. 
Our aim is to sound young, happy, exciting, varied, and 
aware of everything that is happening, not only in cur- 
rent events and news, but also in music. 


We don’t want to lose our over-fifty audience, but we 
feel we must attract the young people just approaching 
married life if we are to remain a dominant factor in our 
market in years to come. You cannot get them if you 
ignore their tastes and interests in music. This is why the 
rock movement has so definitely influenced today’s music. 
Artists who a few years ago were singing nothing but 
“Stardust” are now singing “Delilah”, ‘““Apologize’’, ‘The 
Way to San Jose”. . . and if they are singing “Stardust” 
now, it probably has a Fender bass and a gentle rock 
beat. 


It’s impossible to deny that Country music is having 
an effect on the trend. Glen Campbell’s ‘“Phoenix’”’, ‘“‘Gen- 
tle On My Mind”, Johnny Hartford’s ‘Six O’Clock 
Train”. Middle of the road stations which are not playing 
these, in my opinion, are way behind the times. 


Getting back to strict music lists, leads me always 
into an area which I feel is the most important element of 
my talk tonight. I believe that unless music lists are 
properly handled, they can be a contraceptive to orig- 
inality, creativity and productivity. 
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I wrote an article recently for Billboard in which I 
stated that I presently have great difficulty finding young 
talent with something of value to say and the ability to 
say it in an intelligent manner. 


To a great extent I think this may be the result of 
our seemingly intent drive to automate these young in- 
dividuals by telling them exactly what records to play, 
the order in which they must play them, and what to say 
between them. 

There are a number of areas in which I can see the 
strictly controlled list as compulsory: In a station which 
must hire inexperienced air men, men who must be tightly 
controlled because they simply don’t know the ropes as 
yet, and those stations which feel that their success de- 
pends upon everyone sounding the same throughout the 
day, must also very strictly dictate music. 


But the thing that bothers me about this is that some 
of these men develop no ability to express themselves ex- 
cept in terms of time and temperature. Honestly, it is al- 
most impossible for those of us in middle of the road per- 
sonality radio to find people who are really individuals. 
Men who have found in themselves something that is 
not run of the mill. It may be humor, voice impersona- 
tions, an ability to tell an interesting story, or an extreme- 
ly good ear for music. 

Now, let me re-emphasize that I was nurtured in this 
business through the rock and roll field under Mr. Mc- 
Lendon whom you heard yesterday. Later I worked for 
three other top forty operations. I know the training didn’t 
hurt me. But I also knew I wanted to do more in this busi- 
ness. I learned to watch the trends in contemporary music 
and learned to be alert to subtle changes in the music 
which were catching on. This basic training is essential 
to every young talent. But there comes a time when a 
decision has to be made as to whether that is his future 
or whether his particular future lies in less restrictive 
radio. It is this young man that we in middle of the road 
or personality radio are interested in. Eventually this man 
must learn enough about a properly constructed music 
list to know how to handle one which provides him some 
semblance of freedom. 

His responsibility, based on his experience, will be 
to put his music together into a well balanced, entertain- 
ing show, combined with his expression of his own person- 
ality. 

It is not an easy job, even for a very talented man, 
and frankly, we are not finding young men who can do 
it well enough. Either they are not being trained to do it 
or the basic influence of the contemporary format is act- 
ing as a contraceptive to the adventurous, creative am- 
bition of young men in the radio business today. 

Possibly the fact that their music is chosen for them 
from the beginning of their careers produces a feeling on 
their part that since they are not going to have a chance 
to make their own decisions on it . . . to hell with it. So 
they concentrate on memorizing the temperature. 


What I am espousing here is a theory. I don’t know 
if it’s right. But I do know that I get as many auditions 
and resumes as any program director in the country, and 
the percentage of those who qualify continues to decrease. 


Creativity is still the essence of our business. It has to 
be present in all fields of the industry . . . in music, news, 
documentary, two-way radio, top forty and all other for- 
mats. 

(Continued on Page 17) 


-- THE AD AGENCY -= 


First of all, what does an advertis- 
ing agency do? Well, just as the name 
says, we are agents for our clients. We 
operate in their behalf and for their 
benefit, and we are an extension of the 
total marketing efforts of the compan- 
ies we serve. We serve them different- 
ly depending upon their marketing, 
their objectives, and their points of 
view. We are a collection of generalists 
and specialists who through combined 
science and art, attempt to create ad- 
vertising communications to help sell 
the goods and services of our clients; 
and that is our basic and overriding ob- 
jective. 


The Creative Functions 


We have an administration to man- 
age our shop; we have general services 
to do the housekeeping of our business; 
we have research to tell us what’s 
right and what’s wrong about our ad- 
vertising, to tell us about the markets 
we attempt to reach and penetrate— 
what consumer targets we seek—and 
to feed back measurements of the re- 
sults of our efforts to improve and 
change our advertising. We have a 
function which might be called various- 
ly engineering or production in other 
businesses and this is, of course, our 
creative operation. In our company for 
example, we have over three hundred 
people directly involved in the prepar- 
ation of ads and commercials—in the 
creative functions. This includes all 
the writers, artists, layout men, type 
experts, commercial-production  ex- 
perts, and film directors. These are 
people steeped in the knowledge of our 
clients’ products and services and the 
facts of the market’s prospects. They 
synthesize everything they know, suf- 
fuse it with imagination, sparkle it 
with brilliance, we hope, and finally 
make ads. 


Media and Programming 


And of course these ads have to be 
placed. Once we have made these sell- 
ing communications they must be dis- 
tributed; the departments concerned 
with the distribution of these messages 
are what we call Media and Pro- 
gramming. The Media-Programming 
departments, working very closely with 
research, are involved in making sure 
that the “who, what, when, and where’”’ 
of the placement of these commercial 
messages is properly handled. For ex- 
ample, last year we handled something 
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By Leonard S. Matthews 


The advertising agency, closely assoc- 
iated with the broadcast industry, takes, 
each year, many college graduates with 


degrees in communications. They include 


writers, production experts, film directors 
and advertising specialists. 

In order to acquaint students with the 
agency, reprinted below is an article by 
Leonard S. Matthews, Vice 
President of Leo Burnett Company, Inc. 
This article was originally presented at 
the Texas-Stanford Seminar on ‘The 
Meaning of Commercial Television’, and 
was published later in book form by Dr. 
Stanley Donner, Chairman of Radio-Tele- 
vision-Film at the University of Texas. 


Executive 


The Link To 


Provide For The 
Final Sale 


like 3,385 different printed advertise- 
ments in 500 different newspapers and 
magazines, on about 350 different 
dates; 1,200 different television com- 
mercials scheduled into over 10,000 
network television commercial posi- 
tions and over 250,000 local television 
spots. And all this happens with no 
more than a fraction of 1 per cent er- 
ror. 


Sales Force 


Finally we have the equivalent of a 
sales force, called Client Service. 
Client Service in our business, con- 
trary to the conception of many out- 
siders, is not martinis and entertain- 
ment. It’s the highly professional and 
increasingly scientific function of pro- 


viding our clients with a totality of 
marketing. It means the pulling to- 
gether of all the specialists in an agen- 
cy to make sure they are all operating 
on the same track and for the same 
objectives as those of the client. 'Per- 
haps the greatest generalists in the 
complex, changing agency world are 
these Client Service people, or Account 
Executives, or Client Representatives. 


The Marketing Strategy 


Obviously, all of this has to be done 
on the basis of a blueprint, a strategy, 
a procedure, a tactic; this is very im- 
portant in keeping all of these people 
working on the same track. Within the 
framework of, say, a 10 million dollar 
account, there may be some four hund- 
red people in an agency over a period 
of a month who will work at some 
point, in some little way, on that ac- 
count. If you try to combine their ef- 
forts without marketing strategy, with- 
out a basic approach, you get lost and 
you lose money. One of the things that 
these specialists might decide to use 
would be network television. They 
would decide the form of network to 
be used, and, within that form, on 
which particular programs to place 
client advertising. Such decisions 
would all be multiple-department op- 
erations. 


No medium matches television’s po- 
tency as a pervasive, involving med- 
ium; and if properly used it is an out- 
standing advertising tool. There are, 
of course, other advertising media that 
do certain jobs better than television, 
but television certainly has to be re- 
garded as number one in effectiveness 
today for most products. Despite the 
critics of television, viewer consump- 
tion is at an all-time high. Six hours 
a day as most of you know is what 
Nielsen tells us the viewer is watching 
and there is no apparent development 
of apathy of rejection despite what we 
hear. However, there is the problem 
that television is not appealing equally 
to all segments of the public. Three- 
fourths of the viewing is done by 40 
per cent of the viewers, and many peo- 
ple who are not viewing very much 
are excellent prospects for many 
things we sell, so we should learn more 
about them. The message is perishable, 
as we know; and this fact is another 
problem we would address ourselves 
to with increasing effort. 
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We can reach immense numbers of 
people once or many times with a com- 
mercial message, but the unit cost of 
commercials is increasing at a faster 
rate than audience growth. Until about 
two years ago, despite the fantastic in- 
creases in the cost of doing business 
in television, the audiences were grow- 
ing. We have now reached relative 
maturity in that cost efficiencies are 
reducing, and those of us in the bus- 
iness of spending our clients’ money 
are becoming a little concerned. Also 
the progressive commercialization of 
the medium is a problem. The high 
level of other nonprogram material, 
which in our judgment adulterates the 
commercial unit, is something that has 
to be watched. ; 


We also think we ought to do a lot 
more about trying to find out how tele- 
visicn affects people and not simply 
homes. Most of our audience measure- 
ments are on television homes and this 
is a relatively imprecise unit. We need 
to know more about how it affects peo- 
ple specifically. 

There is a projected increase in the 
number of television outlets with the 
UHF stations growing very fast, CA- 
TV developing, and of course the poss- 
ibility that pay TV is going to get ap- 
proval from the FCC. At the same time 
there are no compensating cost reduct- 
ions. These, along with the increasing 
costs of color, are matters we have to 
be concerned about. Program costs are 
piling up and no apparent effort is be- 
ing made to alleviate them. The pro- 
ducers and the guilds apparently be- 
lieve there is no bottom to the adver- 
tisers’ budget, and this is absolutely 
not so. There is no evidence that 
broadcasters’ historically unilateral 
and, at times, authoritarian behavior 
will change. Broadcasters sometimes, 
but not often enough, consult the ad- 
vertising agencies before making 
sweeping and costly changes in poli- 
cies and practices. We think, too, that 
sometimes there is an unthinking elim- 
ination of profitable advertising bene- 
fits which cost the networks nothing. 
Billboards and such are eliminated 
when there is no apparent need to 
eliminate them. 


Responsibilities To The Public 

We are also concerned about the re- 
sponsibilities which various groups 
who make up this medium have to the 
public. We know what the govern- 
ment’s responsibility is. We think the 
broadcasters have a responsibility to 
provide reasonably balanced program 
schedules, to offer the viewers a choice, 
to attempt to raise the viewers’ stand- 
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ards of appreciation, to innovate and 
exercise the public’s consciousness and 
its mental muscles, to be involved in 
community problems, and to provide 
the advertisers with a reasonable aud- 
ience circulation at reasonable costs. 
Advertisers, too, have a responsibility 
to use television as more than a dis- 
tributor of commercial messages and 
to employ its power in the public in- 
terest as well as in their private inter- 
est, to provide more honest commer- 
cials, and to pay fair prices for a fair 
value. We think viewers have a re- 


The Spotlight Is on 


sponsibility also—to be active and vo- 
cal, and to react to good as well as 
bad television. 

We think that television is a busi- 
ness—profit-intended and_profit-mo- 
tivated. The power of television makes 
the responsibility of the broadcasters 
vital. Even so, television is not a pub- 
lic service and, in our view, it does not 
have to provide programming for every 
single intellectual splinter of our pop- 
ulation. As a business, television can- 
not avoid its interbusiness responsibil- 

(Continued on Page 25) 


Superior Tape Cartridge Recordin 
and Playback Equipment | 


Model 500 C 


Model 500 CR 


COMPACT 500 C SERIES—Completely solid state, handsome 500 C equipment features 
functional styling and ease of operation, modular design, choice of 1, 2, or 3 automatic elec- 
tronic cueing tones, automatic record pre-set, separate record and play heads, A-B monitoring, 
biased cue recording, triple zener controlled power supply, transformer output... adding 
up to pushbutton broadcasting at its finest. Specs and performance equal or exceed NAB 
standards. Record-play and playback-only models are available. 

RACK-MOUNTED 500 C MODELS—The 500 CR rack models offer the same Model (e 
design and performance features and are equipped with chassis slides ready to mount in your 
rack. Each unit slides out for easy head and capstan cleaning and other routine maintenance. 

All 500 C models carry iron-clad full-year guarantees. 

ECONOMICAL 400 A SERIES—Now even the smallest stations can enjoy Spotmaster 
dependability with the low-cost, all solid state 400 A series, available in compact record-play 
and playback-only models. Performance and specifications are second only to the 500 C series. 

For complete details about these and other Spotmaster cartridge units (stereo, delayed- 
programming and multiple-cartridge models, too), write, wire or call 
today. Remember, Broadcast Electronics is the No. 1 designer/ producer te 
of broadcast quality cartridge tape equipment . . . worldwide! Peart viet] A 

ERE 


BROADCAST ELECTRONICS, INC. 


8810 Brookville Road, Silver Spring, Maryland 20910; Area Code 301, 588-4983 
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6 Rose Kitch checks out the controls at WGEV. She is a 
eal speech major and junior at Geneva College, Beaver Falls, 
F Pennsylvania. Never knew checking controls could be so nice. 
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Further proof... 
sound has never 
been in bettersha 


RE 55 OMNIDIRECTIONAL 


DYNAMIC 
MICROPHONE 

There are plenty of good, functional reasons 

4 behind the new look of Electro-Voice profes- 

sional microphones. Reasons dramatically proved by 

the rapid success of the Model 635A and the REIS. 

Now we've added the RES5S to this handsome group. 


The RES5S5, like its predecessor the 655C, is an 
extremely wide-range omnidirectional dynamic. And 
in most electrical particulars it is not greatly different. 
RE55 frequency response is a bit wider, and perhaps 
a trifle flatter. An impressive achievement when you 
consider that the 655C has been extensively used as 
a secondary frequency response standard. Output 
level is 2 db hotter, and the exclusive E-V Acoustalloy® 
diaphragm of the RE55 can provide undistorted out- 
put in sound fields so intense as to cause ear damage. 


The biggest changes in the RE55 are mechanical. 
For this microphone is even more rugged than the 
655...long known as one of the toughest in the 
business. There’s a solid steel case and new, improved 
internal shock mounting for the RES55. Plus a satin 
nickel finish that looks great on TV long after most 
microphones have been scarred and scratched almost 
beyond recognition. 


high fidelity speakers and systems « tuners, amplifiers, receivers » public address loudspeakers 
¢ microphones * phonograph needles and cartridges ¢ organs * space and defense electronics 


For convenience we’ve made the 
barrel of the RE5S just 3/4” in diameter. 
It fits modern 3/4” accessories. It also 

fits the hand (and its length makes the RES55 
perfect for hand-held interviews). We also 
provide XLR-3 Cannon-type connectors to help 
you standardize your audio wiring. Detail 
refinements that make the RE55 more dependable, 
easier to use. 


Finally, the RE55 has the exclusive Electro-Voice 
2-year unconditional guarantee. No matter what hap- 
pens, if an RES55 fails to perform during the first two 
years — for any reason — we'll repair it at no charge. 


Try the Electro-Voice RE5S5 today. The more you 
listen, the better it looks! 


ELECTRO-VOICE, INC., Dept. 491CR, 641 Cecil Street, Buchanan, Michigan 49107 


Slechoyorcs. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GULTON INDUSTRIES, INC. 


A future in announcing was the 
discussion at this conference 
with Ira Hull, Don Bruce, Ron- 
ald Steinlake, and Red Collins. 


CAPITAL 


Center—Joe Steinberg (back to 
us), IBS sales director, talks 
with Bell Records one of the 
IBS exhibitors at Convo 30. 


Bottom—Crowded exhibit halls 
lent to interesting and valuable 
contacts for IBS delegates. 


Here Richard Crompton (far 
left), Andy Wright (center), and 
George Eustis discuss enginee 
ing and the uses of the IBS 
Handbook. 


Center—Registration, although 
hectic, saw the birth of the 
IBS convention for 1969. Here 
Tom Halwachs, regional direc- 
tor for Capitol region, registers 
incoming IBS representatives. 


Bottom—Promotion and record 
companies was the main order 
of business as Paul Brown, 
owner of Paul Brown Promo- 
tions, along with record pro- 
moters talked with interested 
IBS members. 


Smothers Is Surprise 


Tom Smothers, who stars along with 
his brother Dick in one of TV’s most 
controversial shows highlighted CON- 
VO30 with his appearance. Tommy 
captured the hearts of the CONVO30 
delegates by showing a sincere interest 
in college radio and IBS. 

Smothers said he came to Washing- 
ton to speak to the Intercollegiate 
Broadcasting System and to get infor- 
mation on what’s causing “all the fear 
in broadcasting.” Tom got things roll- 
ing in a hurry when he arrived in 
Washington by calling a press confer- 
ence, and one of the guests was Com- 
missioner Nicholas Johnson of the 
FCC. Smothers greeted the commis- 
sioner with: “Are you one of those 
guys causing all the trouble?” 

Johnson laughed and_ responded 
softly: “That's what they’re telling 
me.” 

Tom had a few comments about 
Senator John O. Pastore (‘Dem. R.I.) 
and his senate investigating committee 


which is looking into sex and violence 
on TV. Smothers accused Pastore of 
making network officials afraid to 
broadcast anything controversial with- 
in an entertainment program. He said 
that Pastore had made a mistake in 
calling network presidents to a recent 
hearing on sex and violence. “Pastore 
should talk to creative people. Net- 
work presidents are not involved in the 
creative process. He should be talking 
to us,” Smothers said. 

While speaking before the IBS dele- 
gates Tom emphasized using creativity 
in college radio stations. Smothers told 
the meeting that in college is where 
you should try as many new ideas in 
broadcasting as you can, because he 
considers this the only hope for the fu- 
ture of broadcasting, in the United 
States. He said, that we must fight 
censorship and fight it now before the 
government can get a controlling hand 
on the broadcast industry. Tommy 
said he believed that if you had some- 


thing to say and it was factual you 
should say it and try to be heard. 

Censorship is circling like a vulture 
over the head of broadcasting. Smoth- 
ers sees the college radio stations and 
the students who come from these 
stations as the most important weapon 
that can be used against government 
control of the media. 


Tommy Smothers had something 
very important to say and he chose to 
say it before the Intercollegiate Broad- 
casting System convention. While Sen- 
ators, little ole ladies and old men try 
to decide whats good for the American 
people, Smothers takes his battle to 
the IBS. Tom believes in the young 
of today and relizes that the IBS mem- 
ber now will be running the show in 
the future. 

CONVO30_ will remember ‘Tom 
Smothers for a long time and the bat- 
tle he is waging to give IBS members 
now, a chance to be heard in the fu- 
ture. 


ee 


This year’s Intercollegiate Broadcasting System’s Convention attracted 700 delegates from College Radio Stations to the Washington 
Hilton Hotel. Looking in at the MGM Record booth are Paul Brown, record companies convention coordinator, Ann Saplin and Ricky Feldman 
of WNYU radio (New York University) and Sol Handwerger. 
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CAMPUS 


RADIO 


1942 eR Sie 


Inside the Lion House fence at the Bronx 
Zoo, in 1942, four staff members of Columbia 
University’s WKCR (then CURC) discuss 
how to best obtain a lion’s roar for station 
sign-on. Edward N. Costikyan (then Popular 
Music Director of the station, now ex-boss 
of Tammany Hall and a prominent New 
York attorney) watches as Len Koppett (then 
Sports Director, now in the NEW YORK 
TIMES Sports Desk) and Eugene Saerching- 
er (then Operations Director, now a free- 
lance film producer) discuss the problem 
with Lincoln Diamant (then Program Dir- 
ector, now TV Commercial Production Super- 
visor at Grey Advertising). 


The pictures are from the earliest 
days of college radio—March 3, 1942, 
to be exact—when a quartet of CURC 
(now WKCR) radio station students 
from Columbia University went to the 
Lion House of the Bronx Zoo to record 
a station sign-on and sign-off roar. 

All of the four have moved on to 
greater fame and fortune, as the pic- 
ture captions indicate. But they will 
never forget the day when the lioness 
got so mad at the intrusion she urinat- 
ed all over the recording engineer. 
Yep, those were the days, my friend, 
(we thought they would never end?) 


PLAY LIST 
(Continued from Page 9) 


If we don’t somehow move the au- 
dience with sound and ideas, we’ll 
have no audience. The audience must 
react and we must give them some- 
thing in which to react. This is where 
we need the young idea men who are 
willing to try something. If we get to 
a point in this business where an IBM 
machine is telling us what records to 
play and how often and in what order, 
I’m afraid we’ll be operating without 
emotion and feeling and our audience 
will react the same way. So I say this. 
Teach these men lists . . . how they 
work, what they are supposed to ac- 
complish, but don’t criticize that one 
who thinks he can do it better and has 
the guts to go out and try. Don’t feel 
sorry for the young one who can’t stick 
exactly to the format after he’s had a 
few years of it. He just may have 
something important to say and a 
damn good idea of how he can say it 
effectively in his own personal way. 
GOD BLESS HIM ... the business 
needs him. 
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Miniprinter Makes Big 
Hit At NAB Show 


The Miniprinter, introduced by the 
Associated Press, was one of the big 
hits during the NAB show last month. 
It weighs less than 13 pounds; has less 
than 13 moving parts; and uses a rib- 
bonless, thermal printing method on 
heat-sensitive paper. Justin “Andy” 
Anderson of the AP’s Kansas City Of- 
fice, said the Miniprinter is capable of 
printing 60 words per minute. Wes 
Gallagher, AP general manager, told 
conventioners the machine will be 
available for broadcasters in 1969 on 
a limited basis. 


Safe inside the lion suit borrowed from the 
Columbia University football team, Lincoln 
Diamant, CURC microphone in hand, at- 
tempts a conversaion of Bruno and Lady, the 
Bronx Zoo's lions-in-waiting in 1942. After 
some 
roar! 


initial suspicion, successS a gigantic 


SPOTMASTER 


RS-25 


Tape 
Cartridge 


CELE has 


y 


ei bas b 


y 


Pree CCEUTETEE 


. from 
industry’ s 


most comprehensive 

line of cartridge tape equipment. 
Enjoy finger-tip convenience 

with RM-100 wall-mount wood 


racks. Store 100 cartridges in 
minimum space (modular con- 
struction permits table-top 
mounting as well); $40.00 per 
rack. SPOTMASTER Lazy 
Susan revolving cartridge wire 
rack holds 200 cartridges. Price 
$145.50. Extra rack sections 
available at $12.90. 


Write or wire for complete details. 


| Speotmaczer_ | 


BROADCAST ELECTRONICS, INC. 
8800 Brookville Road 
Silver Spring, Maryland 
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Improving remote line reliability. 
Telephone company special - service 
lines used for remote broadcasts lie idle 
most of the time. A telephone installer 
who needs another cable pair often 
clips his test set across the line, hears 
nothing, and decides the pair is an 
available spare. The resulting open 
line usually shows up only when the 
next remote fails to come through! 


One way to keep installers honest 
is to leave an audio generator running 
continuously into all unused lines. 
Even a flashlight cell can help. De- 
tecting an open is possible in several 
ways. Some telephone companies put 
a 10K resistor across the far end for 
easy continuity tests; if not, adding 
your own is a good idea. If the far end 
has a repeat coil across it you can 
look for it with an ohmmeter—22- 
gauge cable contributes 171 ohms per 
loop mile and the coil is about 20 
ohms. If the cable is terminated in an 
open circuit you can test by watching 
the kick of an ohmmeter on its highest 
range as it charges the line capaci- 
tance. By reversing the probes several 
times and trying the same measure- 
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swing Low Sweet 


f 


ment on capacitors of various sizes 
you can estimate the shunt capaci- 
tance within a few percent. Since 
standard cable produces 0.083 micro- 
farads per mile you can judge the to- 
tal length of wire connected, including 
any bridged taps. If the line shows in- 
finite ohms resistance and no shunt 
capacitance it is time to send someone 
to the far end for further tests. 


Ampex oil and head cleaner. If your 
station has several Ampex tape record- 
ers that are receiving proper main- 
tenance your consumption of oil and 
head cleaner is probably high. To 
avoid reordering the usual small cans 
of these products you can get equiva- 
lent compounds in large quantities. 
One station bought a gallon can of 
Shell Turbo Oil, the commercial equiv- 
alent. Another replacement is Stand- 
ard Oil Caloil OC-11. The head cleaner 
is 99% xylene and 1% aerosol deter- 
gent, so another station got a gallon 
bottle of xylene from the local chem- 
istry supply for a few dollars. These 
quantities will supply the demand for 
years! 


¢ ¢ ® 
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THE FIRST GREAT RACE 


by 
PAT WEST 
Director, RCRD 


Miami Beach, Florida—On Tues- 
day, February 25 I had the pleasure 
of being present for the gala premiere 
marking the re-release of “Ben-Hur,” 
a picture that is more impressive to 
me now than when I saw it 9 years 
ago. 


This is a story of the Roman Empire 
at the time of Christ and revolves 
around the life of Judah Ben-Hur 
(Charleton Heston). The plot follows 
the plight of the young Jew as his life 
is irrevocably moved down a path 
which places him at the death of 
Christ and how these two men’s lives 
are invisably intwined. 


Speaking of “Ben-Hur” is always 
synonymous with speaking of THE 
CHARIOT RACE which was staged 
by film-legend, Yakima Canutt. There 
is not a picture today that can come 
anywhere near the original “Ben-Hur” 
race scene and the new “Ben-Hur” in 
70mm will never be touched for grand- 
eur. 

The cast of this film is certainly in 
keeping with its scope. It includes 
Charleton Heston, Jack Hawkins, 
Stephen Boyd and Sam Jaffe. Add to 
this Producer Sam Zimbalist and the 
Direction of William Wyler and any- 
one can easily see why I am raving 
about “Ben-Hur” and why this movie 
received 11 Academy Awards. 


I urge all to make “Ben-Hur” a 
must on your go-see list. Even at re- 
served-seat prices this one can’t be 
beat for story-line and spectacle. By 
the way, don’t wait for “Ben-Hur” to 
come to TV; a 21” screen will never 
give you the feeling of this spectacular 
MGM movie. 
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INTER--COLLEGIATE 5 


THIS LAST * ALL COLLEGE HIT WEEKS 
WEEK WEEK 


1 25 AQUARIUS FIFTH DIMENSION SOUL CITY 2 

2 6 HAIR COWSILLS MGM 4 

3 1 TIME OF THE SEASON ZOMBIES DATE 8 

4 14 YOU MADE ME SO VERY HAPPY BLOOD, SWEAT & TEARS COLUMBIA 3 

5 12 APRICOT BRANDY RHINOCEROS ELEKTRA 4 

6 3 THIS GIRL’S IN LOVE WITH YOU DIONNE WARWICK SCEPTER 6 

7 o RUN AWAY CHILD, RUNNING WILD TEMPTATIONS GORDY 5 

8 4 THE WEIGHT ARETHA FRANKLIN ATLANTIC 5 

2 15 ROCK ME STEPPENWOLF DUNHILL 5 
10 5 PROUD MARY CREEDANCE CLEARWATER REVIVAL FANTASY 6 
11 18 TRY ALITTLE TENDERNESS 3 DOG NIGHT DUNHILL 3 
12 21 KICK OUT-THE JAMS MC5 ELEKTRA 4 
13 17 MY WHOLE WORLD ENDED DAVID RUFFIN MOTOWN 5 
14 8 LOVIN THINGS GRASSROOTS DUNHILL 4 
15 33 GIMME, GIMME GOOD LOVIN’ CRAZY ELEPHANT BELL 3 
16 27 HOT SMOKE & SASAFRASS BUBBLE PUPPY 1A 6 
17 29 25 MILES EDWIN STARR GORDY 4 
18 16 INDIAN GIVER 1910 FRUITGUM COMPANY BUDDAH 7 
19 44 FIRST OF MAY BEE GEES ATCO 2 
20 7 SOUL EXPERIENCE IRON BUTTERFLY ATCO 4 
21 40 ONLY THE STRONG SURVIVE JERRY BUTLER MERCURY 2 
22 20 GIVE IT UP OR TURN IT LOOSE JAMES BROWN KING 5 
23 35 BROTHER LOVE NEIL DIAMOND UNI 3 
24 42 VLL TRY SOMETHING NEW SUPREMES / TEMPTATIONS MOTOWN 2 
25 MB MOVE IN ALITTLE CLOSER MAMA CASS DUNHILL 1 
26 28 ANYTHING YOU CHOOSE SPANKY & OUR GANG MERCURY 4 
27 38 THE LETTER ARBORS DATE 4 
28 24 DIZZY TOMMY ROE ABC 6 
29 31 1 CAN HEAR MUSIC BEACH BOYS CAPITOL 3 
30 30 GALVESTON GLENN CAMPBELL CAPITOL 4 
31 NB TIME IS TIGHT BOOKER T & THE M. G.’S STAX 1 
32 26 MR. SUN, MR. MOON PAUL REVERE & THE RAIDERS COLUMBIA “ 
33 34 LONG GREEN FIREBALLS ATCO 4 
34 - IT’S YOUR THING ISLEY BROTHERS T NECK 1 
35 35 ATLANTIS DONOVAN EPIC 3 
36 32 | DON’T KNOW WHY STEVIE WONDER TAMLA 4 
37 43 MENDOCINO SIR DOUGLAS QUINTET SMASH 3 
38 41 SHOTGUN VANILLA FUDGE ATCO 3 
39 46 PLAYGIRL THEE PROPHETS KAPP 2 
40 NB BLESSED IS THE RAIN BROOKLYN BRIDGE BUDDAH 1 
41 45 GOODBYE COLUMBUS ASSOCIATION REPRISE 3 
42 48 TEAR DROP CITY /MAN WITHOUT MONKEES COLGEMS 3 

A DREAM 

43 50 MORNING GIRL NEON PHILHARMONIC WARNER BROS. 2 
44 NB DON’T GIVE IN TOHIM GARY PUCKETT & THE UNION GAP COLUMBIA 1 
45 49 YOU GAVE ME A MOUNTAIN FRANKIE LANE ABC 2 
46 - DO YOUR THING WATTS 103rd STREET BAND MOTOWN 1 
47 NB MINI—SKIRT MINNIE WILSON PICKETT ATLANTIC 1 
48 22 MAYBE TOMORROW IVEYS APPLE 4 
49 NB HAWAII—FIVE—O VENTURES LIBERTY 1 
50 23 CAN | CHANGE MY MIND TYRONE DAVIS DAKAR 8 


TOP 50 PROJECTIONS 


DON’T GIVE IN TO HIM GARY PUCKET & UNION GAP COLUMBIA 
BLESSED IS THE RAIN BROOKLYN BRIDGE BUDDAH 
TIME IS TIGHT BOOKER T &M.G.’S STAX 


BREAK-OUTS 


Regional Regional 


WSAP** — HELLO IT’S ME NAZZ (S.G.C.) 
WABP** — THE CHOKIN KIND JOE SIMON (GORDY) 
KLA** — LOVE IS ALL | HAVE TO GIVE CHECKMATES LTD. (A&M) 

KFJC** — NOVEMBER SNOW REJOICE (DUNHILL) 
WSUA** — I'M FREE WILMER & DUKE (APHRODISIAC) 


KWSB** — RUBY FIRST EDITION (REPRISE) 


buy it. 


on Hawaiian folk songs. 


Clapton’s new group. 
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CREAM / GOODBYE / ATCO SD 7001 / 
Cream is making a most gentlemanly exit. Goodby is supposed to 
be Creams’ final album although there is talk of another. The live cuts 
on this album are really heavy. At times single notes give way to a wall 
of sound. Politician stands out as the best cut. The studio cuts are not 
blues and this is probably why Cream separated. Eric Clapton didn’t 
want to compromise the blues. None of their studio cuts have ever cap- 
tured the blues. Goodbye is not a great blues album, in fact some 
would dispute it’s blues at all. The album to watch for should be Eric 


ALBUM 


REVIEWS BY STEVE FREEMAN, KNYT 


SAVOY BROWN / BLUE MATTER / PARROT PAS 71027 / 

Savoy Brown plays the traditional blues forms. They run from 
South Chicago to New Orleans Jazz. Chris Youlden’s vocals are 
reminiscent of Robert Johnson. Side one of the record was recorded 
in the studio while Side two was a live session. They unfortunatly 
change lead singers for this and his style is unconvincing. “Train To 
Nowhere” is the highlight of this album. Savoy Brown has assembled 
a raucous backing group and this cut captures the best of the Skiffle 
sound. I particularly liked the use of piano throughout this album. 
Savoy Brown has produced one of the better British blues albums, 


FLEETWOOD MAC / ENGLISH ROSE / EPIC BN 26446 / 
Fleetwood Mac grew from John Mayall’s group and English Rose 
is their second album for Epic. Fleetwood Mac just doesn’t get togeth- 
er on this album. Peter Green’s vocals lack any real blues feeling and 
are unconvincing. Not one in this group uses their instruments to its 
full potential. The guitar on Jigsaw Puzzel Blues stands out as Fleet- 
wood Mac’s only contribution to new blues forms. This album con- 
tains Albatross, which was high on the English charts last year. 
Albatross is a steel guitar instrumental which has a Hawaiian flavor. 
I think Fleetwood Mac should leave the blues behind and concentrate 


TEN YEARS AFTER / STONEDHENGE / DERAM DES 18021 / 
This is Ten Years After’s third album. The first two were recorded 
live and were heavy, exciting albums. Here they have been givena 
recording studio and they ramble on at times. Many times on this 
album the music is trivial, but at others it is great. Chick Churchill 
stands out on piano and organ on I Can’t Live Without Lydia and 
Woman Trouble. Alvin Lee has captured a jazz feel in his guitar work. 
Ten years after has become one of the most creative blues groups. 
The skat singing on Skoobly-Oobly-Doobob is great. Get this album 
and forget the trivial parts because the rest is great. 
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ARETHA FRANKLIN ATLANTIC 
RHINOCEROS 


ROLLING STONES 


DOUBLE DYNAMITE: We re- 
cently enjoyed a visit with SAM and 
DAVE and their fantastic big band 
at Bill Graham’s Fillmore East. The 
duo were called in to sub for the Jeff 
Beck group, downed by personnel 
problems, and gave one of the most 
exciting performances seen here all 
winter . . . the group is about to leave 
for a tour in Japan, but not before re- 
cording an LP tribute to the late OTIS 
REDDING ...SUBTERRAINEAN 
AIRPLAY BLUES: . . . Is your sta- 
tion part of the Underground? No? 
Good golly, better start digging! The 
boys on funky Broadway seem to 
think that’s where everything’s at, but 
we'll take exception; once upon a time 
the Underground was like a little bou- 
tique where a shrewd shopper could 
find lots of undiscovered values. Now- 
adays it’s come to represent a sort of 
bargain basement of talent, material, 
and promotion, and the store is getting 
crowded. Unfortunately, the merchan- 
dise has failed to keep up with the 
merchandising. Groups are launched 
into the Underground with all the de- 
liberation of debutantes coming out in 
Society. All of which has led to a dis- 
proportionate regard for anything pre- 
sumably a part or product of this 
phanton realm. Let’s remember that 
College radio has always been right 
on the beam, finding and exposing 
worthwhile new music for a listening 
audience that constitutes one of the 
largest and most discriminating groups 
of record buyers anywhere, and there’s 
nothing underground about it. 


ATLANTIC 


WARNER BROS. 


REPRISE 
CAPITOL 
REPRISE 


ELEKTRA 
UA 
LONDON 
MGM 


BROOKLYN BRIDGE BUDDAH 
LONDON CAST 
MOBEY GRAPE 
MARY HOPKIN 
AL KOOPER 

GEORGE HARRISON APPLE 


ATLANTIC 
COLUMBIA 
APPLE 

COLUMBIA 


ATCO 


THREE DOG NIGHT DUNHILL 
GOLDBERG & MANDEL BUDDAH 
ELEPHANTS MEMORY 


BUDDAH 


Publisher’s Podium 


This issue of COLLEGE RADIO wraps up another 
year (the 30th to be exact) for the Intercollegiate Broad- 
casting System, and the first year for CR at the Oklahoma 
State University. It would appear that publishing only six 
issues a year would be an easy task—at least, that is 
the way I saw it last March. It was difficult to realize all 
of the problems involved in moving a publication of this 
size half way across the country. One thing is certain, 
you cannot put everything in a few “jiffy” bags, slap on 
the address, cover the front with stamps, put them in the 
Bethlehem post office on Friday and expect to start 
churning out a magazine in Stillwater on Monday. For all 
practical purposes, it took one year to completely move 
every file and piece of equipment. The editorial function 
had to be shipped from Lehigh University, The sales and 
advertising records came from Rochester, and all circula- 
tion data was then forwarded from Middletown, Conn. 
Add to this, the confusion of Uncle Sam’s pony express 
service and the unpredictability of various freight com- 
panies and you have Excedrin headache #365, the one 
year pain. 

Unfortunately, there is not room to thank everybody 
who have helped us this year. It would take an issue the 


MODEL FMT SIZE 9” x5” x 4” 


1. Fine tuning control for sharp pin point tuning. 

2. Fixtuned only to your station — with logo on 
front plate. 

3. Solid walnut wood cabinet. 

4. Now in stock for immediate delivery 

5. Samples available — $25.00 each 
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NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME — EVER 


READY NOW — POCKET SIZE FM FIXTUNED PORTABLE — WRITE FOR DETAILS. 
FIXTUNE SOLID STATE ELECTRONICS INC., 1 West 30th Street, New York, N.Y. 10001 (212) 683-9353 


size of the annual to do it—and then the print would be so 
small you could not read it. A simple thank you could 
never repay Tom McCloud for his help and assistance. If 
there were only one “thank-you” to give out for the IBS 
President’s office, it would have to go to George Eustis’ 
wife, Phyllis. The OSU ‘Department of Radio-TV-Film 
for the office space it has provided . . . KVRO for its 
space and personnel .. . Fritz Kass for being an under- 
standing treasurer . . . Richard Crompton for supplying 
the regional news . . . and of course to everybody that 
kept us supplied with articles and features from different 
stations around the country. 


Next year will be even brighter. We have received 
several suggestions which we are going to incorporate 
into the magazine next fall. If you have any, please send 
them to me so we can take them into account this sum- 
mer. 

KOK 

To the ones of you being graduated this spring, good 
luck in your chosen profession. If it’s broadcasting—wel- 
come aboard. If it’s graduate school—the industry needs 
more advanced degrees. And if it’s Uncle Sam—well, we 
will see you in 2 or 3 years. 


THE SET EVERY 
FM STATION NEEDS 


® FOR STATION PROMOTION 
@ FOR RESALE TO LISTENERS 
® TO BUILD A PERMANENT AUDIENCE 


Exclusively designed and engineered by Fixtune 
Electronics — the leading manufacturer of ‘one 
station’ radios. Completely AC transistorized 
chassis with transformer stepdown. Guaranteed 
AFC drift free reception with a high fidelity sound 
you would expect only from a console. Packed 
in an individual mailable carton. 
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Radio Station WRNV 
U.S. Naval Academy 
Annapolis, Maryland 21412 


STATION 301—268-7711 Ext. 2162 


640 kHz 


OF THE 250 Watts, Carrier Current 


Listening Audience: 4,000 
MONTH Station Manager: Thomas E. Halwachs 
Program Director: Richard W. Campbell 
Business Manager: Michael J. Watson 
Chief Engineer: Warren J. Mackensen 


he ie ood dpe vy 


Studio B is used for production of car- 
tridges and pre-recorded shows. 


Since 1950, WRNV, “The Voice of 
the Brigade of Midshipmen’, has been 
serving a unique audience with its own 
unique sound in Annapolis, Maryland. 
The Brigade is composed of 4,000 men 
from all 50 states and 15 foreign coun- 
tries, and reflects the “beat” of all 
America. 

WRNYV is a 250 watt carrier cur- 
rent, non-commercial station operating 
at 640 KHz. It serves only one build- 
ing—Bancroft Hall—the world’s larg- 
est dormitory. “Mother B”, as it is 
affectionally called by its inmates, 
houses the entire Brigade within its 
5 miles of corridors. 

The Program Director, Dick Camp- 
bell, controls the air sound with a 
basic format of Top Fourty Rock for 
daytime broadcasting utilizing the 
“Sound Hit Survey”, compiled from 
local and Brigade sources by [DJ’s 
under the keen ear of Music Director, 
Bruce Harrison. WRNV branches out 
to present a variety of shows in the 
early evening, ranging from Blues, 
Jazz, and Progressive Rock to Oldies. 
Such names as: “The Elastic Ice Cube 
Children’s Hour”, “Survey Spotlite’, 
“Oldies but Goodies’, “Waves” 
(Folk), “Double OOG all Electric In- 
fluence”, and “Radio Free Physics’’, ef- 
fectively describe the programs aired. 
During the broadcast day, which 
starts at 6:00 a.m. and concludes at 


Tom Halwachs and Program Director, Dick 
Campbell, cue Tape 2 in Main Control. 
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Tom Halwachs, Station Manager and IBS Capitol Re- 
gion Director, checks the Sound Hit Survey for his next 
record on “Route 69’. Collins Twintape and Studio A 


patch panel are in rack. 


THE VOICE OF THE BRIGADE 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 


2:00 a.m., prime broadcast time occurs 
before and after each meal formation, 
with the listening audience reaching 
almost 100% of its potential (4,000). 
WRNYV uses its air time to the full- 
est extent to present as many services 
to the Brigade as possible. In addition 
to regular programming, WRNV airs 
sports information, and Brigade ac- 
tivities schedules. Weekend Wheels 
are aired throughout the day, giving 
the names and room numbers of mid- 
shipmen needing or having rides for 
the upcoming weekends. Highlights of 
each year for 640 include the broad- 
casts of notable speakers at the Naval 
Academy Foreign Affairs Conferences 
and the annual night long stint cov- 
ering Duty Selection Night, when the 
Midshipman 1/c (seniors) select the 
career area which they will pursue fol- 
lowing graduation. WRNV also pro- 
duces a program called “Sounds of 
the Naval Academy” for the Academy 
Public Affairs Office, which is heard 
on local radio stations twice weekly. 


A long time active member of IBS, 
WRNYV is the home of the Capitol Re- 
gion Director, Tom Halwachs, who 
aside from studies, and duties as Sta- 
tion Manager, produces newsletters 
and arranges regional meetings and 
conventions. 

The air sound of WRNV has grown 
to rival local rock stations with spot- 
lite personalties such as Cousin Grue- 
some, Morning Mac, and Dirty Pete. 
The increase in reliable equipment 
and the introduction of training pro- 
grams has produced the “tight board” 
commercial sound we are proud to 
maintain. 

To facilitate broadcasting its rock 
programs, 640 keeps its Survey on 
cartridge tapes. Catering to requests, 
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the 640 “Vault of Gold’, includes 4,000 
singles and 2,000 albums, which are 
recatalogued monthly by computer in- 
to three printouts; one arranged ac- 
cording to artist, another according to 
song title, and the third according to 
library number. This method provides 
quick access to all records, and per- 
mits easy updates of the artist and 
title printouts. 

WRNV’s present home consists of 
an office, a large workshop, a record 
library, and three studios. In Studio 
A, the main broadcast studio, WRNV 
uses a Gatesway II console, two 16” 
Collins turntables, and Collins 642-E 
“Twintape” unit. All inputs to the 


console are normalled through a studio 
patch panel. 

All cartridges and recordings are 
made via Studio B, where a Gates 
“Producer”, two 12” QRK turntables, 
another Collins 642-E ‘Twintape” 
unit (accompanied by the 216-D Rec- 
ord Amplifier) make production a 
cinch. Again, all console inputs are 
normalled through a_ studio patch 
panel, giving “B” unlimited versatility. 

Studio C, located adjacently with 

(Continued on Next Page) 


Broadcast engineer, Al Schaffter, logs 
daily meter readings on the Collins 300J-2 
transmitter serving Bancroft Hall. 


STATION OF THE MONTH 


(Continued ) 
double-paned windows, is used for pro- 
duction of taped interviews, special 
effects, or for shows requiring live in- 
struments. Studio C has no equipment 
as such, but has wall mounted micro- 
phone jacks that terminate on the 
studio B patch panel. As a recording 
studio, “C” has full monitoring facili- 
ties of all audio lines, and direct com- 
munications with Studio B. 


Main Control contains two Ampex 
351’s, as well as a Gates Sta-Level and 
third patch panel, this one giving en- 
gineers overall control of the program 
origination. Patches are not needed 
for daily operation, for everything is 


normalled or otherwise switched, but 
the panels provide 100% versatility 
when unusual needs arise. They are 
all clearly marked, self-explanatory, 
and backed by a station blueprint from 
which they were wired. 


The transmitter room contains an 
old RCA tube-type limiter (Type BA- 
6A), which further levels the program 
for a very near 100% modulation en- 
velope. The rack also contains an AM 
modulation monitor, a frequency moni- 
tor, a 3” oscilloscope set up witn a 
trapezoidal pattern, and an air moni- 
tor. The transmitter is a Collins 300J- 
2, 250 Watt, running at full power, 
providing better receiver RF input 


than any local station. 


Music Director, Bruce Harrison, prepares copy for another “Informacast” in WRNV’s 


Studio “C’’. 
_ rik 


In Studio “C”, Program Director, Dick Campbell, discusses copy for “Sounds of The 
Naval Academy” with Harmon Marks, one of the Academy’s Public Affairs Assistants. The 
program is produced by WRNYV, and is heard twice weekly over local stations. 
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WRNV’s transmission system re- 
quires some attention, for it was re- 
designed last year on the basis of 
Ludwell Sibley’s pamphlet ‘“Carrier- 
Current System Design’, with a few 
ideas added by Chief Engineer Warren 
Mackensen, who had previous com- 
mercial experience before coming to 
the Naval Academy. A diagram shows 
the cable distribution necessary to 
broadcast the “Voice of the Brigade” 
to the world’s largest dormitory. 

All cables are RG-8/U, running in 
a ceiling conduits between the wings. 
Kach matching unit has a provision for 
measuring RF line current directly. 
An RF ammeter is connected to two 
_BNC terminals on top of the matcher, 
and then switched into the line by a 
high voltage rotary switch. In this 
manner, monthly transmission checks 
are obtained in each of the six wings 
(using only one meter). 

Through two decades of progress 
WRNYV has been striving to broadcast 
the best sound it is capable of produc- 
ing. With outstanding engineering 
techniques, DJ training, and program 
and station management, WRNV will 
continue to serve the Brigade of Mid- 
shipmen with great pride. 


Need a 
Low Power 
FM Antenna? 


CCA Has Them 
at 200" per hay 


CONTACT CCA FOR DETAILS 
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CCA ELECTRONICS CORP. 
GLOUCESTER CITY, N. J. 
(609)-456-1716 - 


THE AD AGENCY 
(Continued from Page 11) 
ity of providing a fair return not only 
to its investors and itself, but to its us- 
ers as well. 

Now let’s take a look into the future. 
The French say “the only thing that 
is constant is change.” When it comes 
to television, looking back at its fif- 
teen-year-plus history and ahead into 
its geometrically changing future, we 
might say whatever can change will 
change. The changes, which are in the 
best interest of our society and our 
economy, are perhaps more likely to 
become reality if, to the degree that 
we influence our business environ- 
ment, we put our weight behind them. 
Television is a splendid marketing tool, 
but we have every expectation that 
over the years it can become more and 
more powerful, more and more precise, 
and more and more effective. 

Here is a list of some evolutionary, 
or perhaps revolutionary, changes that 
could happen in television’s accelerat- 
ing and expanding future. Research 
will become more and more essential. 
It is terribly important to find out 
what television does to people and 
how they react. Why do people watch 
one program and not another? What 
emotional satisfactions do they seek in 
television, and which of these are ful- 
filled? Could certain new program 
types attract light or nonviewers to 
television? We could ask a hundred 
more questions, but the basic point is 
that when we know more about what’s 
happening to the audience and why, 
we will be able to employ television 
as a more effective marketing tool. I 
predict that creative people will fash- 
ion new programs that will select the 
viewers, in contrast to the present 
gross method in which the viewer se- 
lects the program. 


Costs Continue To Increase 

It seems inevitable that the costs of 
television will continue to increase and 
it seems likely that the rate of increase, 
as contrasted with more recent years, 
may accelerate. I hope not. Even at 
present, audiences are not increasing 
at a rate comparable to the rising costs. 
At the same time the number of avail- 
able television channels is increasing. 
This means more slices to the pie. The 
result is that in all probability the “in- 
dividual per brand” use of television 
as a marketing tool will change in size 
and shape. Many brands that can af- 
ford national television now probably 
won’t be able to afford it in the future. 
The use of national television will per- 
haps be reduced. 
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The forms and patterns of commer- 
cials may change. We now have a gal- 
lery of commercial forms, as well as 
the commercial forms, as well as the 
commercial insertion patterns borrow- 
ed from radio. Does this have to be? 
We range from an 8-second ID to a 60- 
second commercial. The limited possi- 
bilities of commercial formats and 
present commercial time allowance 
may be too confining as costs increase 
and as audiences are fractionalized 
and become more selective. There is 
no “black magic” that says everything 
has to be as it is now. Maybe we 
should think in terms of new commer- 
cial rates and new commercial sched- 
uling patterns which would fit the tele- 
vision of the future better than the 
present arrangements do. 


Some people believe that blocks of 
commercial time will be developed as 
is done in some places in South Amer- 
ica and in some European television. 
Interestingly enough, I am told that 
some of these 15-minute blocks of un- 
interrupted commercials, back-to-back, 
are among the highest-rated programs 
on those stations. While some people 
believe that television would be im- 
proved by this system, I’m not one of 
them. 

Rising Commercial Time 


I am concerned with the increase in 
total commercial time and deeply con- 
cerned that we haven’t seen the end of 
that rising curve. On daytime televis- 
ion 24 per cent of the time is commer- 
cial at the moment. About 13 per cent 
of prime time is commercial. This com- 
pares pretty favorably with print med- 
ia. We estimate that about 25 per cent 
is the figure in radio, about 60 per cent 
in newspapers, and 45 to 50 per cent 
in consumer magazines. These kinds 
of commercial densities would prob- 
ably be very unattractive in television 
because television is more demanding 
from the audience’s point of view. ’m 
not making a value judgment, I’m des- 
cribing what exists and the changes 
that are taking place. 


I think a couple of things will or 
should happen as these developments 
take place. We must learn more about 
commercials so that, although our ad- 
vertising may be more in evidence, it 
will be more pleasant and more per- 
suasive. We must also learn more 
about the placement of commercials, 
so that they are not lost in this in- 
creased commercial time and that the 
end result will not be like an animated 
classified newspaper page. 


Stations To Serve Variety Of Needs 

As costs increase and audiences are 
fractionalized there will, in all likeli- 
hood, follow a redirection of substant- 
ial portions of national advertising 
budgets toward more selected use of 
television advertising. This perhaps 
will lead to more program services rep- 
resented by our major television net- 
works. As we see the audience more 
fragmented and more selective we will 
see more local program services, more 
regional services, and perhaps even 
more than three national network ser- 
vices. Satellites of course also bring 
forward the possibility of a more se- 
lective distribution system. Specializ- 
ed stations may develop. As surely as 
consumer print magazines can support 
a range of publications from Mad 
Magazine to Scientific American, 
doesn’t it seem possible that television 
as it matures could develop a broader 
range of stations serving a variety of 
needs? We could see the birth and 
growth of a television equivalent of 
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CAREER 
OPPORTUNITY 


in 
TV Programming Sales 


Learn TV— Programming, _ sales, 
promotion, research and the busi- 
ness end—by working full-time in 
a firm selling TV programs (includ- 


ing MY LITTLE MARGIE) to sta- 


tions across the nation. 


Small, tight organizational set-up 
assures exposure to every aspect 
of TV station and Network opera- 
tions. 


PERSONABLE, BRIGHT, SALES- 
INCLINED MAN IN HIS EARLY 
20's MUST BE GOOD SPEAKER, 
AGGRESSIVE, HARD -WORKER 
AND HAVE A HEAD FOR BUSI- 
NESS. MUST ALSO BE ex-G. I. or 
4.F. 

$5600 to start by contacting TV 
stations by phone—building to- 
ward a career in which $30-40,000 
per year is typical commission per- 
formance at age 30. 


BUSINESS, COMMUNICATIONS 
or BROADCASTING GRADU- 
ATES PREFERRED. 


Please telephone: 
Mary Scheuring 
10:00 a.m.-6:30 p.m. 
212—752-6239 
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AA-620 


available from: 


The world’s largest 
manufacturers of 


AG- 440 


AG-500 AM-10 


limited area A.M. 
broadcast equipment 


Sy 


RC-6A TRANSMITTER Provides top quality 
coverage of almost any single building. 
Eliminates the 60 cycle carrier current 
hum problem. 


RC-T2B MATCHING & COUPLING UNIT The 
proper use of transmitter output is 
the key to good coverage. This im- 
proved device incorporates isolation, 
coupling and impedance matching. 


RF carrier output 4 watts. 


RC-25B TRANSMITTER Five times the power 
for broadcasting to a high-rise or apart- 
ment building, or using a power splitter 
to as many as five adjacent buildings. 


(RC- 50B1 shown) 


RC-50B TRANSMITTER New 50 watt trans- 
mitter for central coverage of a large 
number of buildings. Already in use by 
Navy throughout Guam for Armed Forces 
Radio Service broadcasting. 


LPB has supplied thousands of limited area transmitters for every type of broadcasting requirement. 
Our equipment is used at colleges, military bases, apartment complexes, sports stadiums, retirement 
communities, construction projects, to name just a few. 
our unprecedented one year guarantee. 
we invite you to contact us. 


Qur product reliability is exemplified by 
We stress our applications engineering assistance, for which 


LOW POWER BROADCAST CO. 


520 LINCOLN HWY. FRAZER, PA: 19355 (215) 644-4096 


THE AD AGENCY 
(Continued from Page 25) 


Parents’ Magazine and Woman’s Day 
and House Beautiful. Such a change 
would be very interesting to advertisers 
and agencies who are trying to sell 
products to specific customers. Such 
specialized programming could select 
its audiences with considerable accur- 
acy. 


New Concepts Of Programming Needed 


Another possibility would be a tele- 
vision channel that played fine classi- 
cal music and illustrated it with appro- 
priate mood photography. This is not 
something of wide audience appeal, but 
could very well find its place in the 
television of tomorrow. The all-news 
station could evolve: not the kind of 
CATV station which runs a teletype 
on camera, but a genuine all-news sta- 
tion. This could have an appeal to the 
advertiser and provide a very good ser- 
vice for the viewer. 


A creative revolution will be brought 
on by rising costs. We must find ways 
to make television more productive. 
The myth of complete price elasticity 
as far as the advertiser is concerned 
has got to be slain because many ad- 
vertisers are running out of money in 
terms of the efficient use of television 
for specific brands. So with the num- 
ber of television stations perhaps doub- 
ling in a decade and all of these new 
program services, the pie will be slic- 
ed up in many little pieces. The chal- 
lenge to the creative people is obvious. 
The audience is going to turn off its 
sets if it is fed the 109th re-run of J 
Love Lucy or if the Sands of Iwo Jima 
is run for the 25th time, even if it is 
run backwards and the Japanese are 
allowed to win. We need to look for 
undiscovered and unplumbed creative 
sources. The independent program pro- 
ducers and the networks are turning 
now to this problem. The big revolu- 
tion in television is going to come in 
the creative area. Whole new concepts 
of programming will have to appear. 


Still another possibility is stay-at- 
home shopping by television. This 
marketing phenomenon is near at hand 
for even now it is technically feasible. 
Multiple channels can be received and 
the signal can be scrambled so certain 
homes can’t receive it. Banks right now 
are working on a universal dialed cred- 
it card system. It’s possible to put mer- 
chandise on a television channel and 
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have a shopper at home view both t} 
merchandise and the price informati 
then dial the number, have the r 
chandise shipped out to her home and 


. have it billed through her bank credit 


system. All of that technology is avail- 
able for use today. Should this devel- 
opment take place, it does not seem 
unreasonable that some kinds of ad- 
vertising will actually decline. The 
merchandise will have to be brought to 
that shopping channel pre-sold. The 
buyer won’t be exposed to point-of- 
purchase material or to personal sales- 
manship in some kinds of merchandise. 
A new kind of advertising may become 
more important. It could be that the 
manufacturer may become his own re- 
tailer and ship the merchandise direct- 
ly from regional warehouses. Televis- 
ion could change the traditional pat- 
terns of the retail merchandising. 


With a television system that is wir- 
ed and national we could evolve the 
ultimate in distribution of commercial 
messages by 1984. Family purchase 
patterns, rates, and brand profiles for 
all products would be automatically 
tabulated with any and every purchase 
and this information would be pro- 
grammed and available to an advertis- 
er for a fee. In turn an advertising 
campaign using perhaps entirely dif- 
ferent commercials might be beamed 
to each group of prospects depending 
upon their use of the product. We 
might allot 10 per cent of our adver- 
tising dollar to the lowest quintile and 
35 per cent to the highest quintile. We 
would be paid for our advertising in 
direct proportion to the number of 
customers exposed to the advertising 
message. The instant coffee population, 
for example, would be known. We 
could locate these people and we would 
know specifically what television pro- 
grams would reach them and we would 
charge on the basis of our specific mar- 
ket delivery. 


Many Changes Ahead 

We see many changes ahead in tele- 
vision. We’ve conjectured some ways 
in which television may change. We 
hope the changes that do occur will be 
those brought about through the com- 
bined creativity and logical planning 
of those of us in the businesses of mar- 
keting and communication. 


Movies shouldn’t be more like life; 
life should be more like the movies.— 
Walter Winchell. 


lota Beta 
Sigma 


As a member station of the Inter- 
collegiate Broadcasting System your 
staff is eligible to start a chapter of 
Iota Beta Sigma, the national Col- 
legiate Broadcasting Fraternity. This 
honorary works to serve you and the 
college broadcasting industry by re- 
cognizing outstanding members of 
your station. 


Honor your hardworking staff now. 
Allow them the previlege of helping 
all the industry through Iota Beta 
Sigma, your Broadcasting Fraternity. 


Need a 10 Watt 
FM Transmitter? 


CCA Has One 
for *13959° 


It’s Economical 


It’s also the best 


CONTACT 


DETAILS 


CCA ELECTRONICS CORP. 
GLOUCESTER CITY, N. J. 
(609)-456-1716 
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What do you need? We of the Intercollegiate Broad- 
casting System stand ready to serve you. IBS is a one- 
stop shopping center for radio services. Below I have list- 
ed just a few of our many services you can use (assuming 
you are one of our 350 members—if you are not JOIN 
TODAY!) 


GENERAL 


COLLEGE RADIO—published monthly during the schoo] 
year. Every member get five copies for the staff. 


National college radio promotion—to magazines, adver- 
tisers, government, etc. 


Conventions— (National & Regional) to exchange ideas 
and plans. 


IBS Master Handbook—500 pages of facts, figures, ad- 
vertising ideas, and many other services for college radio. 
lota Beta Sigma—A college radio honorary for IBS mem- 
ber stations and their staffs. 


MANAGEMENT 


Consulting Services—Send your problems, IBS will send 
back an answer. 


Publicity Aids—Decals, Forms, Stationery, Watches, 
Blazers, etc. 


Fund Raising Assistance—Need a letter of praise for the 
publications board or outside recommendation for worthy 
projects—just write. 


College Radio Placement Service—Give your staff a rea- 
son to work— job training. Provide a reward—a broad- 
casting job through IBS. 


IBS Pin Service—Have individual station pins, and tie 
clips through IBS. 


ENGINEERING 


Engineering Consultation Service—Individual aid for your 
stations problems. 
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FCC—Representation on call letters, new applications, 
etc. 


PROGRAMMING 


Program Consultation Service—Got a programming ques- 
tion—we have answers. 

Record Company Relation Dept.—Provides you with top 
40 surveys, records, and record promotion. 

Tape Program Service—Hundreds of tapes available at 
low or no cost. 

International Exchange Service—Exchange tapes with 
college stations everywhere. 


Music License Clearance—For carrier current and educa- 
tional stations. 


BUSINESS 


Preprinted forms—contracts, affidavits, logs, etc. 
Sales Consultation Service—Have a sales problem? Write 
us. 


Equipment Sales Service—Provides possibility of central- 
ized low cost equipment purchases. 


There are many more services IBS provides exclu- 
sively to members. The point is, IBS is a mover and on 
the ball organization. Now is the Time to join and use its 
many services. 


If you want to learn more—write to me today. 


a 


FRITZ KASS 
Treasurer 

326 Wellington Rd. 
Delmar, N.Y. 12054 
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The Shure SM58 se/f-windscreened unidirectional micro- 
phone is ideal for broadcast uses such as remote news, 
sports, interview and vocai recurdings because ic etimi- 
nates or minimizes the irritating ‘pop’ caused by ex- 
plosive breath sounds. With the SM58 you will have the 
peace-of-mind assurance that you're delivering the quality 
audio that goes with pop-free pickup. It’s great for studio 
announcing, too—or wherever the announcer or vocalist 
has the audio-degrading habit of “mouthing” the micro- 
phone. Of course, the same filters that eliminate pop also 
do away with the necessity for an add-on windscreen in 
outdoor uses. 

On the other hand, the unusually effective unidirectional 
cardioid pickup pattern (uniform at a// frequencies, in ail 
planes) means that it is a real problem-solver where back- 
ground noise is high or where the microphone must be 
operated at some distance from the performer. Incidentally, 


Sse rR Ee 


THIS MICROPHONE 
SUPPRESSES “POP” 
..EVEN IN THE 
TIGHT CLOSE-UP 
_ “DANGER ZONE” 


but very important, the SM58 tends to control the low 
frequency “boominess” that is usually accented by close- 
up microphones. 

All in all, close up or at a distance, the Shure SM58 solves 
the kind of ever-present perplexing problems the audio 
engineer may have felt were necessary evils. The SM58 
might well be the finest all-purpose hand-held microphone 
in manufacture today. And, all things considered, it is 
moderate in cost. 

Other features: the complete pop-proof filter assembly is 
instantly replaceable in the field, without tools. Filters 
can be easily cleaned, too. Stand or hand operation. De- 
tachable cable. Rubber-mounted cartridge minimizes han- 
dling noise. Special TV-tested non-glare finish. 

For additional information, write directly to Mr. Robert 
Carr, Manager of Professional Products Division, Shure 
Brothers, Inc., 222 Hartrey Ave., Evanston, Illinois 60204. 


SELF-WINDSCREENED UNIDIRECTIONAL DYNAMIC MICROPHONE 


OTHER SHURE PROFESSIONAL MICROPHONES...FOR SUPERIOR AUDIO 


MODEL SMS 
CARDIOID BOOM DYNAMIC 


Because its cardioid directional 
pattern is uniquely uniform with 
frequency and symmetrical about 
its axis, the SM5 is singularly in- 
dependent of the effects of en- 
vironment. Even in extreme 
shooting situations (such as with 
tight sets, low ceilings, hard walls, 
law microphone angles, traffic or 
air-conditioner noise and rumble 
and changing distance) the SM5 
minimizes sound coloration and 
ambient noise pickup. 


MODEL SM76 MODEL SM50 
¥%4” OMNIDIRECTIONAL OMNIDIRECTIONAL 
DYNAMIC DYNAMIC 


Self-windscreened and 
pop-free for news, sports, 
remotes, and interviews. 
Also ideal for many stu- 
dio and control room ap- 
plications. Comfortably 
balanced for hand or 
stand use. Natural re- 
sponse. 


Ideal for interviews and 
audience participation, 
yet unusually smooth 
wide range response (40- 
20 KC) for critical music 
reproduction. Instantly 
detachable from stand. 
Steet case with Cannon 
connector. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE 


Professor J. C. Burroughs FA 
BROADCASTING Radio Station WFDD-FM 4 
Wake Forest College 
SYSTEM Winston-Salem, North Carolina 27106 
STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 74074 Return Postage Guaranteed 


Tapecaster Obsoletes Competition 
with new SUPER-TORQUE hysteresis synchronous motor 


New SUPER-TORQUE 
motor represents a 
significant break- 
through in professional 
tape cartridge 
machine design and 
promises far better 
performance with 
years of trouble- 

free operation. 


- OLD TYPE NEW SUPER-TORQUE 


e Twice the weight 

375% higher torque 

e Rated continuous 
duty 

e Heavy solid 
construction 

e Large bearings 

e Estimated 3-times 
ionger life 

¢ May be oiled with- 

out disassembly 


“Don’t buy a cartridge 
machine with built-in 


TAPE CASTER obsolescence” 


Box 662 - 12326 Wilkins Ave., Rockville, Md. 20851 Phone: (301) 942-6666 


Model 700-RPS 


Solid state stereo 
combination 
record-playback unit 


Model 700-RPD 


Solid state combination 
record-playback unit 
for delayed programming 


Model 700-P 


Solid state playback unit 


